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Aircraft Exhibit at Philadelphia 

T HE ANNOUNCEMENT that the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce has secured from the au- 
thorities in charge of the Sesqui-Centennial Exhibition 
terms which make it possible to have a representative 
exhibit of aircraft, accessories and supplies, is a matter 
of great interest to all those connected with the aircraft 
industry. The governmental discussions on the sub- 
ject of aviation during the past few years aroused wide- 
spread interest and attracted much attention and this 
should be followed up by familiarizing and educating 
the public in matters aeronautical. 

The Sesqui-Centennial exhibition at Philadelphia is 
drawing large crowds from all over the United States 
and there is no time or place which is better suited to 
the holding of an indoor exhibit of things aeronautical. 
The exposition is to be a fair in the sense that all ex- 
hibits arc for sale and there will be an opportunity 
for the industry to make contacts with people who had 
never before considered that an airplane was a thing 
which they might own themselves. It would be a blot 
on the prestige of those connected with aviation if they 
were not represented in the great hall which is being 
devoted to transportation at the exhibition. 

The time left to prepare for the exhibit is limited but 
the energy of those in charge is prodigious and if the 
proper spirit is shown by the industry a good exhibit 
can be 'put on. Incidently, congratulations should be 
extended to Major Wehrle who has conducted the ne- 
gotiations with the Scsqui authorities and made the 
exhibit possible. 


Passengers and Mail 

I N THEORY there are many objections to the trans- 
portation of passengers in planes which are pri- 
marily used for mail carrying. To name a few, planes 
must be run on schedule and passengers are apt to cause 
delay. The pilot of a plane carrying only mail is more 
likely to get through in thick weather than the pilot 
who takes into consideration the safety of his passengers. 
The plane with a cockpit for passengers will probnbly 
be slower than one designed purely for mail. For these 
and many other reasons, the organizers of most of the 
air mail lines have felt that passengers could not be 
carried by the mail service. 

Looked at from the financial point of view it would 
seem at first glance absurd to try to carry passengers. 
At two dollars a pound, which is below the air mail 
rate, it would cost the average passenger some $350 
to fly from New York to Chicago. It is obvious that 
practically no one would pay as much as this and that 
the pound rate would have to be brought down way 
below that for the special air mail letters. 


A further survey, however, rather changes the pic- 
ture. None of the air mail lines have developed enough 
business in special air mail letters to carry the cost of 
a completely developed organization. The average mail 
plane now goes out with only a small part of its maxi- 
mum load. The carrying of a couple of passengers 
would add little to the operating cost and the added 
revenue would be, in many eases, practically net gain. 
There are many cases where a passenger will pay almost 
any price to save time and also many passengers will 
pay for the experience of the ride. As a result, when 
an air line is being run regularly it will be found that 
a certain number of passengers will come without any 
expense for solicitation even if the rate charged is above 
that which eould be charged by a line supported entirely 
on passengers. 

At present, the carrying of passengers is feasible only 
for the daylight routes and when the weather reports 
are favorable. The experience of the Western Air 
Express would seem to indicate that it pays to fit the 
large mail planes which are flown over daylight routes 
with at least a couple of removable seats for passengers. 
After all, there is no more valuable booster for an air 
line than a passenger who has flown over the line. 

With the improvement in fog and night flying facili- 
ties it will become more and more leasable to carry pas- 
sengers on mail planes. Trains and steamers all carry 
passengers as well as mail. In fact, it is almost a 
fundamental law of transportation that it is necessary 
to carry a variety of goods in order to meet the over- . 
head and fixed charges which are part of a real organ- 
ization. Incidentally the post office authorities have 
brought to the attention of the private route contractors 
the necessity of supplementing the extra postage mail 
with passengers and express. 


The Mirage 

4THB ERA of commercial flying is at hand. To- 
I morrow, we will sec the dawn of aerial transporta- 
tion’. How often have we heard this statement and 
smiled a slow derisive smile, shrugged our shoulders and 
returned to the work and drudgery of trying to make 
a living out of aviation ! There was a time when the 
mirage was bright before us, — the dawn of the great 
boom was to be tomorrow. Later, we argued that the 
promised land was still a long way ahead of us. To- 
day, we merely shrug our shoulders when newly come 
enthusiasts loudly proclaim the good news. Yet in our 
hearts of hearts the vision is still with us, luring us on 
when the day’s work seems too long and not worth the 
reward. 
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Airplane Arresters and Catapults 

The Possibility of Future Use in Commercial Aviation. 

By HAZEN C. PRATT 


:i for a 


T HE PROSPECT of landing and launching airplanes on 
the roofs of buildings has been one that has inspired the 
imagination. So many fanciful and impractical schemes 
have been proposed in the past that many who have not been 
in touch with recent developments doubt the possibility of a 
practical solution. Furthermore, it is difficult tor the un- 
initiated to dissociate the vision of airplanes alighting on 
buildings from one of great danger to the occupants and 
others. It it true, however, that the airplane now exists 
under a considerable handicap in that it requires a great 
space within which to arrive and depart, such as no other means 
of transportation requires. If air transport increases to the ex- 
tent which is now indicated, some practical, efficient and re- 
latively safe means of curtailing this space and removing this 
handicap will probably be developed. 

Naval Use of Arresters and Catapults 
Air transport has not existed previously to an extent which 
has warranted the perfection of devices for this accomplish- 
ment. Fortunately, however, the exigencies of naval war- 
fare have required the development of devices for a similar 
purpose, to the eventual advantage of commercial aviation. 

Airplane arresters and catapults have been used by the world’s 
principal navies for many years. Their use is no longer a 
stunt or an experiment, but a recognized part of naval ser- 
vice. Aircraft carrying vessels accompany the fleets in all 
maneuvers, carrying, launching and landing the airplanes 
which serve with the fleet. Great Britain has six aircraft 
carriers at the present date, including three 31-knot cruisers ; 

Japan has three; the United States has three, including two 
cruisers under construction; France and Italy are also build- 
ing carriers. In addition to the catapults on the American 
carriers, the United States Navy now has 32 catapults installed 
on 12 battleships and 10 cruisers. During the three years the 
U.S.S. Langley, the first American aircraft carrier, has been 
in service with the fleet, a very large number of landings 
and launchings have been made and no accidents have been 
reported. The Langley is a vessel equipped with an upper 
flying deck 65 ft. wide and 503 ft. long. The arresting gear 
is located on the after portion of the deck and extends about 
one-third the length of the ship. 

The Reason for Large Landing Fields 
The airplane is the only vehicle extensively used which 
does not apply brakes on stopping. And yet it is the ve- 
hicle most greatly in need of a rapid means of starting and 
stopping, since its speed is the greatest and also because it 
is the only vehicle which arrives and departs supported by 
a different medium than that in which it travels. Landing 
spaces for arriving and departing are the only prepared sur- 
faces the airplane needs in order to travel. These must be 
large enough to allow for errors of judgment in timing the 
shutting off of the engine and the other various aspects of a 
landing, or else some provision must be made to allow a range 
of speed in landing which will accomplish the same purpose. 

The airplane comes to rest retarded solely by air resistance 
and the comparatively slight friction of its wheels and tail 
skid as it is partially supported by the air. The limited 
tractive effort of the propeller permits it to take off in a 
distance only slightly shorter than that required for landing. 

It is the combination of these circumstances which requires the center of the 
size of field now necessary for safe flying. 




i still a 


1,000 ft. for taking 

off and 1,500 ft. for landing. The emergency fields on the 
transcontinental air mail route are selected to give East and 
West runways of 2,000 ft. long and at least 900 ft. wide, 
with clear approaches. 

The investment in a landing field varies between wide limits. 
Laud, in general, is leased. Municipal fields at St. Joseph, 


Mo.; St. Louis, Mo.; Cleveland, Ohio,; and Hartford, Conn.; 
where the land has been purchased, show an average eost of 
$522 per acre and an average size of 120 acres. Cleveland 
appropriated $1,250,000 to buy and condition the Cleveland 
airport. The average price for the land under the city op- 
tions was approximately $1,000 per acre. Land adjacent has 
recently been appraised at from $1,500 to $1,800 per acre. 
The cost of preparing the surface of the field also varies 
widely. Boston has spent over $50,000 for this item ; Cleve- 
land, $72,000; Hartford, $10,000; Baltimore, $1,200; St. 
Joseph, $4,000 and Iowa City, $1,000. Complete lighting 
of a field for night flying, with a flood light, revolving bea- 
con and boundary lights to mark the field outline, mav cost 
about $10,000. 

The distance of the field from the center of the 
city varies with the size of the eitv, the greater dis- 
tances going with the larger cities. The following table 
gives the characteristics of the principal fields used by the 
Air Mail Service in respect to size, distance from the post 
office and the time usually taken to transport mail by truck 


Present Day Size, Cost and Location of Landing Fields 
A field, with runways at least 2,000 ft. long in two djrcc- 
tions at right angles, is recommended by the Joint Committee 
on Civil Aviation of the United States Department of Com- 
merce and the American Engineering Council. The Chief 
of the Air Mail Service states that a field should be approxi- 
mately 2,000 ft. square and that no obstructions should exist 
within 1,500 ft. of the field boundary. The usual length of 


Air Transport Access to Cities 
If means were developed for commercial airplanes to land 
and take off in limited areas in similar fashion to the naval 
airplanes, the following advantages might be expected to 
follow. Fields as large as are now necessary for safe flying 
would not be essential. In some instances this might result 
in the curtailing of the size of main fields, with a considerable 
saving in the initial eost, maintenance and lighting. A more 
important possibility, however, is the facility given for the 
providing of auxiliary fields and landing spaces with a re- 
sultant great increase in the safety and convenience of com- 
mercial flying. 

The foregoing table shows that considerable distances exist 
between the landing fields and the centers of the larger cities. 
This is to be expected, since it is obviously necessary to go 
further from the center of a large city in order to find suit- 
able land at a moderate price. Even at a distance from the 
city, the cost of the land may be high. And 
the larger cities that the volume of air traffic 
handled will be the greatest and quick access to the incoming 
and outgoing planes most essential. Since the advantage of 
air transport lies in the high speed of travel from the business 
district of one city to that of another, the latter feature is im- 
portant and will become increasingly so with the growth of 
air transport. 
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It would be foolish to assert that a proposal to safely ln«d 
and launch airplanes of commercial sizes and speeds near the 
centers of largo cities is a simple one or that there are not 
many obstacles to overcome. The general opinion seems to 
be, however, that airplane arresters and catapults would be of 
more benefit to commercial aviation in such, an enterprise than 
in any other, so it will lie most interesting to examine this 
possibility. There is no indication at present that the ob- 
stacles which exist may not be surmounted. The gear used 
bv the United States Navy at the present date does not take 
up so much room that it could not be mounted on the root 
of a moderately sized office building and successfully operated. 
The Loaning ‘ Amphibian, an airplane weighing 3,300 lb. 
empty, carrying a useful load of 2.200 lb. and with a high 
speed of 122 ni.p.h., was recently launched in a distance ot 
50 ft. It is understood that scout planes of the Vought 
type are arrested in from 40 to 50 ft. on the U.S.S. Langlcv. 
The principal obstacles are, (1) safe engagement with the 
arrester. (2) wind gusts about the edge of the building, (3) 
fog and smoke, (4) engine failure, (5) the cost of the enter- 
prise. 

Engagement With the Arrester 
It has been demonstrated many times that it is possible to 
guide an airplane flying at a fairly high speed within very 
close limits. It is necessary, in order to obtain the greatest 
accuracy, that some form of sights be provided on which the 
pilot may train his eyes on landing, in order to accurately 
determine his true position. It is not known that those are 
used bv the Navy at the present time, but they have been 
used for this purpose and found entirely satisfactory. The 
sights used for night flying would be range lights, and it is 
believed that no other illumination of the landing surface 
would be required except a beacon light to determine lo- 
cation. The problem of landing «■"+*«* ” 

simpler than that of landing or - - 


ic lie fails to engage 


n the U.S.S. Langley have 


n a stable surface is far 

___ a” vessel in a moderately high 

* Successful landings “have been made on the deck of 
the U.S.S. Langley when the stern of the vessel was pitching 
through a vertical distance of over thirty feet, but such a 
maneuver would not be required on land. 

In case of failure to engage with the arrester, the properly 
designed landing platform will offer no obstruction to con- 
tinued flight, and the pilot may return to make another at- 
tempt. The arresting gear used by the Navy permits the 
pilot to safely continue his flight ii 
with the arrester. • 

Wind Gusts About a Building r 

It is understood that landings on ' . 

almost invariably been made at low speed, that is at, o. 
stalling speed. There would seem to lie no reason why the 
arrester might not be used, possibly with some modification in 
design, for higher speeds; or that an aiTCstcr might not be 
designed to operate at any speed desired. Such a feature 
would be of great importance in landing on buildings vvlmre 
gusts would be sure to lie encountered in a high wind. lhe 
airplane at good flying speed is far more sensitive to the con- 
trols is more stable aerodvnanncally, and will cut through 
guste of wind so rapidly that its inertia in a vertical direction 
is not likely to be seriously overcome. ^ The drstanccs^n 
for arresting planes nr' ’ * * 1 ”’* * ' nnn 

resulting from the use 

C °Furtheramre. if engagement were allowed nt good flying 
speed, the pilot would not be obliged ?o shut off Ins engine 
in advance of making a landing. It is the difficulty in de- 
termining, a quarter of a mile or so in advance of the field, 
the proper moment to shut off the engine and the proper gild. 
to take which makes it difficult to land at a precise spe >t in 
the field. A good pilot can guide his p one within close 
limits to anv spot desired, hut he cannot glide down with a 
dead engine' and be sure of making a stall landing: wlth '" “ 
distance shorter than 200 ft. It will probably be some time 
before pilots, accustomed throughout their flying experience 
to making stall landings, will recognize the advantages of a 
practical method of making high speed landings. Since the 
davs of the first pioneer flights close to the ground, we have 
learned the value of good altitude for safety, and it ’ 


is likely 


that in the future the importance of speed for safe flying 
will be more widely' recognized. The stability of an airplane 
in (light depends upon its speed. 

Lastly, if the airplane, after it had failed to engage with 
the arrester and is passing over an unobstructed platform, 
is at fair flying speed with the engine still functioning, then 
it should be in no greater jeopardy than before the landing 
was attempted. Since the tractive effort of the propeller is 
of slight consequence in comparison with the forces used in 
arresting, the engine may be left on during the entire proce- 
dure, if desired. 

The Danger of Fog or Smoke 

There is little doubt that, at the present time, landings 
would lie more dangerous on a restricted surface enveloped 
in fog than on a large size flying field. It is likely that, in 
the future, invention* will be made to minimize this danger- 
Fog piercing range lights would certainly assist. For some 
time, it will probably- be wise to avoid auxiliary landing spaces 
close to the centers of cities during exceptionally adverse 
weather conditions. The problem of fog obscuring the view 
applies to all means of transportation, although in varying 
degrees. It has only comparatively lately' been solved for 
the railroads through provision of automatic train controls 
and still is a great source of danger to ships. A city down 
town landing stage would naturally be located at a point re- 
moved from outpourings of dense smoke and the smoke shroud 
hanging over a large city would not he of sufficient density 
to interfere. 

Engine Failure 

Provision must be made for landings in case of engine 
failure as long as airplanes are liable to cessation of flight 
from this cause. A number of municipalities will also prob- 
ably continue to prohibit low flying over densely populated 
districts. In the opinion of the writer, this is only proper 
as long as there is material hazard from this cause.” These 
circumstances will probably make it necessary to locate land- 
ing stages for the business districts of cities near the water 
front and limit such facilities, for some time to come, to those 
cities which possess a water front. Fortunately, nearly all 
the large cities in the United States possess water fronts 
near to their business sections. The adjacent harbor, lake 
or river, should serve to prevent serious accident, since follow- 
ing an engine failure either in alighting or taking off, the 
pilot might bring his plane to a stall landing over water 
without other danger than a wetting and some damage to his 
plane. The airplanes would approach and leave the city- 
over water and, thus, avoid violating the restrictions against 
flying over populated areas. 

The Cost of Equipment 

It is necessary that the need for the enterprise he great 
enough to pay its cost. The latter is not likely to be un- 
reasonable. The gear used by the Navy is of simple design 
and should not be expensive to build, although the cost of 
development has been great. It is not believed that either the 
turntable feature of the catapult or the longitudinal holding 
down wires of the arrester would be necessary in a land in- 
stallation for commercial purposes. The longitudinal wires 
of the arrester arc chiefly provided to hold the plane to the 
ship when it lands during a moderately high sea and in the 
gale resulting when a 31-knot cruiser heads into a high wind. 
It would seem that a catapult might be arranged to launch 
planes in any- of four directions without the use of a turn- 
table, although such apparatus would be impossible on a 
battleship gun turret. Other simplifications would result 
from a transference of the Naval gear to the land. 

On first glance, it would seem well to investigate the pos- 
sibility of accelerating an airplane in launching by means of 
a heavy weight dropping in a shaft, and the possibility of re- 
tarding an airplane upon arresting by means of the accelera- 
tion of the successive links in a heavy chain. Some such 
simple solution, not possible on shipboard, may be found 
possible ashore and result in a greatly decreased cost. It 
would seem that all the apparatus required on the airplane 
would be a pole pivoted at the under side of the fuselage, 
mid-way between the wheels and the tail; a hook fixed to the 
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pole at the outer end; tension rods or cables connecting the 
pivot to the engine supports; and a light cable or cord run- 
ning from the pole to the pilot's seat to allow raising and 
lowering the pole, as desired. 

An airplane encounters an acceleration in the neighborhood 
of four and one-half times that of gravity, when in a tight 
spiral, and most planes are constructed strongly enough to 
withstand this. It would, therefore, seem that no additional 
strengthening would be necessary, since accelerations of more 
than one half the above amount are not required. 

Other Uses 

As long as engines are liable to failure, safety in flying will 
mean access to a landing held at all times during flight. The 
more fields there are available, the safer flying will be and 
the more routes affording the greatest safety will be possible. 

It is considered necessary, at the present date, for an emer- 
gency field to have at least one runway 2,000 ft. in length. 

If this distance could be cut to one-fourth, without sacrificing 
safety and without disproportionate expense, the saving in 
cost would make many more fields possible for the same 
amount of money. It is to be noticed that savings will be 
made in the cost of preparation of the surface, lighting and 
upkeep, as well as initial purchase cost. If some simple 
means of arresting and launching ns has been suggested pre- 
viously is developed, then these things will be possible at 
moderate expense. Such a development would also make 
emergency fields possible on mountain ranges and at other 
points where sufficient land on the level is not available for 
the present sized emergency field. 

Other possible uses for arresters and catapults seem to 
be further in the future and their mention is not to be taken 
as a forecast. Airplane service to and from ships on the 
high seas would, of course, be a convenience, although prob- 
ably costly. It is also possible that landing platforms may 
be anchored in a chain across the Atlantic to provide for 
transatlantic flight. Such platforms can be built with hor- 
izontal vanes or surfaces below the depth of wave action and, 
thereby, rendered practically stable. 

It should be remembered that, while exceptionally long 
non-stop flights may be made, the profitable operation of com- 
mercial airplanes is limited to relatively short non-stop flights, 
since the great weight of fuel necessary for a long non-stop 
flight decreases the possible pay load to an unprofitable ex- 
tent. At present this limiting distance would appear to be in 
the neighborhood of five hundred miles. It may, of course, 
be possible to refuel while in flight, but it seems more likely 
that if the Atlantic, or other oceans, arc eventually crossed 
by commercial airplane routes, some provision for landing 
at intermediate stations will be made. 

The Development of Devices 

The Government is best fitted to carry on the work of de- 
veloping airplane arresters and catapults for use ashore. 

It is possible that, if the providing of air navigation facilities 
similar to those provided for ships at sea and on the great 
lakes is undertaken by the Government, the development of 
some means for receiving and dispatching airplanes within 
a more convenient area may be considered a proper govern- 
mental function. It would also seem that devices permit- 
ting the use of very small fields would be of great service to 
the Army. Arresters and catapults may be designed for 
transportation in motor trucks which would allow the estab- 
lishment of temporary or advanced fields where the nature of 
the land did not permit a large field. Such a facility might 
be very valuable in warfare. 

In case the Government definitely refused to consider such 
a development as a proper function, it is possible that private 
finance available for expenditure in the general interests of 
aeronautical development might undertake the work, provided 
there is a sufficiently convincing argument in favor of its 
value to civil aviation. 

Failing these two alternatives, the work of development will 
probably be very slow in getting started. The airplane 
manufacturing and air transport concerns, who have funds 
available to carry on the work, are fully engaged with prob- 
lems which concern them more intimately and which are press- 
ing for more immediate solution. Eventually, the develop- 
ment would be undertaken by one of these, as several have 
REMEMBER — NATIONAL 


indicated an intention along this line. Promotion by such 
an agency might be unfortunate, as, if the work were hurried 
in order to keep down expense and if landings or launchings 
were attempted without sufficient study, experiment and other 
preparation, serious accidents would be likely to result. One 
bad accident might give the project a "black eye” from which 
the recovery would be slow and might result in a set back 
to commercial aviation. 

Method of Development 

On the other hand, the project, successfully carried out and 
installed on a working scale, would have an immediate affect 
on public opinion as serving to demonstrate an increased ad- 
vantage in air transport and greater future possibilities. The 
United States Navy has spent fourteen years in experimenting 
with and developing the catapult and six years in developing 
the arrester, backed by almost unlimited funds. We are 
further along in the art than any other country. It would 
seem unlikely that any methods differing very widely from 
those used by the Navy would be found best for land use, 
considering the degree of success the Navy has attained. 

The proper policy in undertaking the development of de- 
vices for use ashore would seem to be the following: (1) 

Study the Naval devices and the records of past experiments 
with great care; (2) Lay out a program of experiments to 
test the various solutions which offer, limiting each experi- 
ment, as far as possible, to the test of not more than one item 
or feature of the projected device; (3) When experiments by 
successive stages have indicated, as closely as possible, the 
best features for use, then build a complete gear; (4) Test 
the completed device on the ground with all necessary pre- 
cautions for safety; (5) When the apparatus has been thor- 
oughly tested on the ground and all necessary alterations 
made, install it on the roof of a building or other elevated 
platform; (6) Continue the use of the apparatus under in- 
creasingly arduous conditions while under careful observation 
for about a year before any other installations are attempted. 
The work should go very slowly at the start and at very 
moderate expense until the uncertainties had been well worked 

Need for Experimental Work 

It is true that there is no pressing need for such devices 
in commercial aviation at the present time and probably will 
not be for several years to come. As soon as air transport 
assumes the status of an industry, however, these devices or 
others to serve the same purpose, will be urgently needed. 
The procedure outlined above will take several years to com- 
plete. It would be well to have one or two experimental in- 
stallations working for some time in advance of any extensive 
use. These things must be taken into consideration when de- 
ciding whether or not air transport has advanced sufficiently 
to warrant starting such work. Very often experimental 
or research work cannot be rushed, and when it is rushed it 
becomes very expensive. 

Navy Airplane Contracts 

The Navy Department lias recently aw mled contracts for 
building 47 airplanes and 57 engines, the aggregate c 
amounting to $1,689,62(1. The order: are i 
rsanrc Vouch: Cora 2 eta an (reaol mu 

Inline Aero rorp 27 ptaneo 




699.000 


Wright A. 




Varney’s Operating Report 

The report of the June operations on the air mail route from 
Elko, Nev. to Pasco, Wash, contains some interesting operating 
figures. Charles T. Wrightson, manager of the Varney air 
mail service reports that they flew 300 hr. at an average speed 
of 102 m.p.h. with an average fuel consumption of 10 miles 
per gallon. 

The Swallow airplanes which are used by the service are 
equipped with Wright Whirlwind engines. The average 
running speed of the engines was 1500 r.p.m. with a gasoline 
consumption of 10.2 gal. per hour and an oil consumption of 
1.9 quarts per hour. 
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The Laird Commercial 


A Three-Seater Commercial and Touring Type Fitted With Either 
the OX-5, the C- 6, or the Whirlwind Engine. 


T HE LAIRD Commercial plane is a three-seater tractor bi- 
plane of medium power, designed for general commer- 
cial flying, primary training, or feeder-line transport 
service. The plane is powered with either the 200 lip. Wright 
Whirlwind, the 100 lip. Curtiss C6 or the 90hp. Curtiss 0X5 
engine. 

The general design throughout is simple and rugged. It is 
evident that particular attention has been paid to -primary 
commercial requisites such as safety, economy, accessibility, 
and ease of maintenance. Strength factors conform to service 
requirements and a load factor of eight has been carried 
throughout the structure. 

The maximum of comfort and convenience has been eare- 


fornts to the requirements of minimum head resistance to the 
greatest extent. 

The landing gear is of steel except for the wood stream- 
lining. Excellent shock absorbers are fitted and the wheel 
tread is wide. The design of the landing gear attachment to 
the fuselage is such that either a split -or normal type of axle 
may bo fitted. 

The tail skid is a multiple steel leaf, swiveled to relieve the 
torque strain on the fuselage when taxiing on a curve. The 
use of rubber shock absorber in the tail skid is entirely 
eliminated. 

The wings are of conventional design, built entirely of 
spruce, with laminated spruce bare. Both laminations are 



fully considered for both passengers and pilot. The low top 
longeron and carefully designed cowling provide easy access 
to the cockpits, while affording excellent, wind and weather 
protection. Tiie cockpits are large and comfortable, with 
plenty of leg and arm room, and, for cross country flying, 
there is a compartment with ample room for luggage. Both 
cockpits are fined with leather, this lining being carried 
through from the fire-proof bulkhead to the pilot's seat. The 
seats are very comfortable and well upholstered. Steps are 
fitted to enable easy entrance to the cockpits and wide side- 
walks have been arranged on the lower wings. 

The fuselage structure of the Laird Commercial is built of 
duralumin tubing and each strut station point is fitted with 
steel sleeve fittings, with sockets to accommodate the vertical 
and horizontal strut members, as well as terminals for the 
anchorage of the wire bracing. The forward portion of the 
fuselage is braced with 3/16 in. strand cable and with hard 
wire from the pilot's scat to the sternpost. The fairing is 
of light spruce strips, tile turtle back being carried through 
to the stabilizer. 

The engine mounting is built of steel tubing and is detach- 
able from the fuselage. It is very light in construction but 
extremely rigid and strong in itself. The engine exhaust out- 
lets are fitted with manifolds with a view to adequate 
silencing. The engine cowling is well streamlined and con- 


routed inside between bolt holes, forming a very strong box 
spar. The ribs are of reinforced plywood, with spruce cap 
strips. The compression webs are solid, and the trailing edge 
is of Vi in. steel tubing. The internal bracing is of No. 8 
steel wire. All fittings arc of ample size, and carefully de- 
signed. There are no bolts running vertically through the 

Ailerons of adequate size arc on the upper wings only. 
The control cables run through the lower wings and the pulleys 
can be seen through transparent inspection ooors. All wing 
and center section struts are of streamline steel tubing. Wing 
fittings, bolts, strut bolts, and aileron control horns arc flush 
either with the surface or completely housed. 

The tail surfaces are entirely of welded steel tubing. There 
are two separate elevator control masts, both being completely 
housed in the fuselage and fin. The horizontal stabilizer is 
adjustable and mav be changed at will by the pilot during 
flight. This is accomplished by means of a straight lever 
mounted on a quadrant in the pilot's cockpit, with positive 
locks to hold it in the desired positions. The vertical fin is 
adjustable on the ground to compensate for engine torque. 

The general details of the Laird Commercial plane are 
given herewith for the three engine installations. In the 
absence of official flight tests, the manufacturer’s figures of 
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according to his estimate, is good for 500 hr. all told. At 

be overhauled only once in 50,000 miles. The Pacific Ait 
Transport will shortly place in operation a fleet of Ryan 
M-l monoplanes fitted with Wright Whirlwind engines on the 
Los Angeles-Seattle mail service. 

That the Whirlwind engine is being widely accepted as 
one of the finest engines for commercial use is indicated by 
the figures of Whirlwind deliveries during last year and the 
first part of this year. Up to Jan. 1, 1925, only twenty-one 
Whirlwind engines were delivered by the Wright Aeronautical 
Corp. to customers other than the Government. During 
1925, sixty-three engines were delivered to customers other 
than the Government, and the major portion of these was for 
commercial flying. During the first five months of 1926, 
seventy-five Whirlwind engines were delivered solely for com- 
mercial uses, and there is every indication that additional orders 
will be forthcoming during the remainder of the year. It 
will thus be seen that the Whirlwind engine is becoming almost 


The objectionable and gratuitous word “plug" did not 
appear m the advertisers copy but apparently was picked out 
of the air by the typesetter in a moment of mental aberration. 
That no one caught the mistake before two separate issues of 
aviation' went to press can only be attributed to a combin- 
ation of hot weather and an especially pernicious printer’s 


The Philadelphia Aero Exhibition 

The Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce together with 
officials of the Sesqui-Centennial, have prepared a plan to 
secure for the Exposition a representative exhibition of air- 
craft accessories and supplies. 

A space of approximately 62,000 cu. ft. has been reserved 
for aircraft within the Transportation Building in the Ex- 
position Grounds in Philadelphia. This large building now 
contains exhibits of locomotive and other transport vehicles, 
as well as a large number of important and extremely interest- 
ing exhibits, representing the activities of many of the im- 



The El/fJ balloon race starling from Chicago, III. 


universally employed in commercial operations where an en- 
gine of medium power is required. 


“The Detroiter” Wins Elks Trophy 

“The Detroiter”, winner of the Elks' National Balloon Race, 
which landed at Jennings, Fla., on July 15, covered approxi- 
mately 854 mi. from Chicago and was the last of the four 
balloons competing to report. The victorious balloon was 
entered by the Detroit Flying Club. 

The second best record was made by “The Hi-Ball”, entered 
by Svend A. U. Rasmussen, of Detroit. It landed at Portland, 
Ark., having covered 635 mi. 

“The Goodyear IV”, of Akron, Ohio, which was in the air 
21 hr. 15 min., traveled 415 mi. It was piloted by C. K. 
Wallum. 

The fourth balloon, entered by Capt. H. E. Honeywell, of 
St. Louis, Mo., for the St. Louis Association of Commerce, 
was forced down at Thompsonville, 111., with a leaky intake. 

The balloon that traveled the fartherest will be awarded a 
prize of $1,000. and a loving cup. The one longest in the air 
will also be given a trophy. 


Our Apologies to Scintilla 

Occasionally errors creep into the most carefully edited 
publications. One particularly wierd example occurred in the 
advertisement of Scintilla Magneto Company, Inc., in the July 
12 and 19 issues of Aviation, which showed a photograph of 
the Kinney-Noble 5 RA 80 hp., air-cooled engine, designed 
for small shipboard planes. The descriptive text goes on to 
say “Hydraulic valve gear is an interesting feature of this 
engine, as is also the automatic spark PLUG advance which is 
obtained through the use of two AP-5 A SCINTILLA AIR- 
CRAFT MAGNETOS.” Of course, by eliminating the word 
plug the advertisement would read correctly. 


portant Departments of the United States Government. 

As a result of the negotiations, this space is offered free to 
aeronautical exhibitors, subject to the following general con- 
ditions : 



Commerce has secured for the Industry a plan whereby 
absolutely no charge will be made to exhibitors for floor space. 

The Sesqui-Centennial and the Chamber will do everything 
practicable to make the show attractive and to secure adequate 
and suitable publicity for the Industry. Prompt response and 
hearty cooperation of all manufacturers and operators in- 
terested in aeronautical development is urged. Communica- 
tions should be made by letter or telegram to Howard F. 
Wehrle, Director of Aeronautics, Sesqui-Centennial Inter- 
national Exposition, addressing all communications to 819 
Atlantic Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Transatlantic Plane Nearly Completed 

The large Sikorsky Three Jupiter Engined Plane S-35, now 
under construction for the non-stop flight from New York to 
Paris IS nearing completion. The three Jupiter engines have 
been installed and it is expected that the plane will be ready 
for flight test within three weeks. The actual flight across 
the Atlantic will be attempted soon after August 15. 
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Recognized the world over as the perfect var- 
nish for aircraft use! That’s why the world’s 
most famous “ships” have been Valsparred! Here 


NC-4- First airplane to cross Atlantic. Valspar pro- 
tected the propellers and all other varnished parts. 

British Dirigible, R-34, first dirigible to cross 
Atlantic. Valspar protected the propellers. 

T-2. World, record for non-stop flight across 
U. S Valspar helped! 

Round the World Flight. All wood, metal and 
fabric surfaces of the Douglas Round-the-World 
planes were Valsparred. 

Curtiss Racer. Winner of the 1925 Pulitzer 
Trophy Race. Valsparred, of course. 

North Pole Byrd Arctic Plane. The Fokker mono- 
plane used by Commander Byrd was Valsparred. 

Early Curtiss Plane. This ancient 1911 model is 
still air-worthy. From the very beginning Curtiss 
planes were Valsparred. That's one of the reasons 
they last so long. 


Valspar Always Wins! 


VALENTINE’S 


ALSPAR 


Advartis 


Please Me 
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Side Slips 


By ROBERT R. OSBORN 

The reported discovery in Germany of a gasoline substitute 
fuel, which has about twenty per cent greater effectiveness 
than gasoline but is lighter than air, is interesting from an 
aeronautical point of view. The newspaper account of a 
possible future accident might state — “The airplane was left 
on the field fully loaded with fuel and floated away before the 
mechanics had a chance to tie it down.” Such a fuel might 
make an actuality out of the time-honored joke about the 
aviator having to be towed down to the ground when his en- 
gine stopped. 

Speaking of the lightcr-tlian-air fuel reminds us of the 
statement of a patent-attorney friend of ours that, on a 
conservative estimate, half of the inventors in the world had 
been in to see him about a patent application covering the 
placing of gas in airplane wings for greater lift. He 

claimed that the greatest bane of a patent attorney’s existence 
was the scheme for weaving a thread in the fold of an en- 
velope so that mail could be opened more easily, but that 
this gas-in-wings stunt was an easy second in pestiferous 
inventions. In a recently published book is the statement, 
credited to a former aeronautical editor and builder, that 
sometime in the near future a gas would be discovered eight 
hundred times lighter than air, which would enable the present 
vessels of the sea to lift themselves into the air. In the 
first place, just what this gentleman means by eight hundred 
times lighter than air is rather obscure, but if he means one 
eight hundredth of the weight of air, why does he stop there? 
Why not have the space in these sea vessels infinitely “lighter” 
than air, — a perfect vacuum, and see how far that would- 
go toward lifting them out of the water? 

The impression that light gas under pressure gives propor- 
tionately greater lift seems to be quite prevalent among in- 
ventors too. The only truth which seems to have been devel- 
oped in this conception is that the more gas under pressure 
there is in the inventor the lighter his ideas are. 

Having recently watched a couple of men in the operation 
of scraping a complete set of connecting rod and main bear- 
ings on a Hispano Suiza engine, we are wondering what it 
must be like in the factories where these arc manufactured. 
We can imagine great rooms full of workmen with no sound 
to he heard but low’, violent and continuous cursing. If wo 
will be consigned to eternal torment in the hereafter for lend- 
ing our fellow men astray, wonder what chance the designer 
of the bearings in this engine will have? 

The official announcement that there will be no Pulitzer Race 
this year recalls the chap who was visiting the Curtiss plant 
last year and on seeing the diminutive racers exclaimed “Ah 
ha! The flivver airplane nt last!” 

It also recalls the chap we overheard at Curtis3 field about 
the same time pointing out to his wife the big Handley Page 
machine as the racer which had recently made three hundred 
miles an hour. 

A friend of ours developed a new agricultural use for the 
airplane the other day when he landed at a Boston Airport 
after dark, plowing np a nice straight furrow with the tips 
of his metal propeller. He arranged to have cotton planted 
right away and promised to come back to cultivate and dust 
as soon as he could get harrow tips made for the blades. 


Brindisi-Athens-Constantinople Air Line 

The first airplane of the Soeieta Anonyma Aero-Expresso 
Italians, which is to serve the Brindisi-Athens-Constnnti- 
noplc route, arrived recently at Phaleron, Greece. 

The machine was a monoplane flying boat of the Savoin 
Massinetti type, and accommodates 10 passengers in addition 
to a crew of three. It is equipped with two Isotta-Fraschini 
engines arranged in tandem, which develop 800 hp. Its 


maximum speed is about 114 m.p.h. 

The journey occupies 3 hr. and 45 min., the airplane leav- 
ing Brindisi at 9 a.m. and arriving at Phaleron at 12 :45 p.m. 
The journey Rome-Brindisi-Phaleron-Constantinople is to be 
covered in 12 hr. A regular service three times a week is to 
begin by the end of July. It is anticipated in Greece that 
the Brindisi-Constantinople service will be placed on a daily 
basis later. 


Aviation in Hungary in 1925 

Commercial aviation in Hungary was maintained in 1925 by 
the Aero Express Co., the International Air Transport Co., 
the Austrian Air Transport Co., and the Hungarian Air 
Transport Co., which operated the routes Vienna-Bndapest and 
Budapest-Belgrade, together with several newspaper delivery 
routes between Budapest and the larger cities of Hungary. 

Eighteen airplanes wore operated in 1925 by 13 pilots. These 
made a total of 1,1)89 llights over 458,313 lints. in 3.299 hr., 
and carried 2,352 passengers, 1,282 kgs. of letters, 21,733 kgs. 
of newspapers, 37,275 legs, of baggage, and 114,963 kgs. of 



Ccncrat Patrick and Asst. Sec. of War Davison just after the latter 
had been sJvorn in to office recently 


freight. During the flights, 45 forced landings and one 
breakdown occurred. 

In comparison with 1924, the traffic for 1925 increased by 
31 flights, 45,223 kms., 453 hr. 8,222 kgs. of newspapers car- 
ried, 4,643 kgs. of baggage and 52,727 kgs. of freight, and 
decreased by 485 passengers and 976 kgs. of letters carried. 

Aviation Base Established in Chile 

An aviation base will be established in El Salar de Sarmen 
about 17 miles East of the port of Antofagasta by the Chilean 
War Department, according to advices to the Department of 
Commerce. The task of converting tiie site into an airdrome 
has already been started and when completed will possess all 
the requirements, including shops, permanent hangars, and 
barracks, necessary to the maintenance of an air fleet. 

Thirty-five planes of various kinds, which are now at 
Antofagasta, will be transferred to El Salar de Sarmen. While 
the aviation depot is being built primarily for military planes, 
it will also be available to civil aviation. " 
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Invisible Dangers 

The motorist, driving his car on solid ground, 
can see the dangers that lie before him, and can 
slow down or avoid them. But the dangers 
which the aviator must face are invisible. Di- 
rectly in the path of his machine may be cross 
currents, air holes and vortices. He cannot see 
them in advance and plan to meet them. He 
must wait until he feels his plane sway and toss, 
and then he must depend upon his own skill and 
the reserve power of his engine to bring him 
through in safety. 

The reserve power of any gasoline engine depends 
to a great extent upon the quality of the fuel it burns 
and the oil with which it is lubricated. An engine that 
is in good mechanical condition, is correctly lubricated 
and is fueled with a high grade gasoline, is always 
ready to deliver its full reserve power 

STANOLIND 

cAviation Gasoline and cAero Oils 

are products of the highest quality, and can be de- 
pended upon to bring out every ounce of reserve power 
that the engine was built to develop. 

Stanolind Aviation Gasoline and Aero Oils are avail- 
able at most landing fields throughout the Middle West. 
For a map showing the location of these fields, send for 
our "Aviation Manual,” which will be mailed free, 
upon request. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY 

(INDIANA) 

General Offices: 910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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*£* NATIONAL 
M AIR RACES 

SESQUICENTENNIAL 

PHILADELPHIA 


SEPTEMBER 4 th to 11th, 1926 


ENTER 

Nineteen Contests 

Fourteen for Civilians 


NOW 

$30,000 Cash Prizes 

Valuable Trophies 


DAY and NIGHT AIR CIRCUS 


Whether you enter the contests or bring your equipment to the races as a visitor, you will have 
unexcelled opportunities to demonstrate before vast crowds. 

This is the great annual reunion of flying men. Meet your friends at the National Air 
Races. Learn what others are doing in the air. 

Your audience will include all those actively interested in American aviation, official repre- 
sentatives of the National and State governments, foreign missions and citizens from every 
community in the United States who are visiting the 

Sesqui - Centennial 


NATIONAL 



If you have not received the Rules Booklet, address 

NATIONAL AIR RACES 1926, 

HOWARD F. WEHRLE, 

Managing Director, 

Room 819, Atlantic Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


When W , 


Please 
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NATIONAL 

AIRCRAFT 

SHOW 



BEGINNING AUGUST 10th, 1926 


SESQUI - CENTENNIAL 

INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION — PHILADELPHIA 


In the T ransportation Building on the Exposition Grounds sufficient space has been set aside 
to accommodate the greatest display of aircraft, accessories and supplies yet attempted in the 
United States. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED? Do you desire to help make this an exhibition worthy 
of the American aircraft industry and one that will contribute immensely to the development of 
American aviation? Do you realize the value of having your products exhibited at a show 
which is bound to be a striking feature of the great international exposition, a patriotic celebration 
that is daily attracting visitors from every community in the United States? If you are inter- 
ested, note the following: 

This National exhibit is being arranged with the sanction and most active co-operation of 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of America, Inc. 


Space will be allocated according to priority of applications. In reply please state the 
number of square feet of space you will require, the class or type of equipment or materials you 
intend exhibiting, with a complete description of the same. 

All exhibits must be delivered by the exhibitor, and placed in the space reserved, not later 
than August 1 Oth, 1 926. It is agreed that they will be permitted to remain until September 
15th, 1926, at least. You may start shipping now. 


Your application should be filed immediately by mail or telegram, addressed to Howard 
F. Wehrle, Director of Aeronautics, Sesqui-Centennial, Room 81 9, Atlantic Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

NATIONAL 

SESQUI-CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION ASSOCIATION 
Department of Aeronautics, 

HOWARD F. WEHRLE, 

Director. 

■ ii — i— n - —i— i— i— ii— SESQuiCDMTENNIAL 
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The Aero Club of Pittsburgh is developing quite a hobby 
among its membership by flying to and participating in neigh- 
boring golf tournaments. The Club recently accepted the 
invitation of the Brackenridge Heights Country Club of Taren- 
tum, Pa., to match their members in playing eighteen holes, — 
by flying to their links in several planes. As the Aero Club 
members, taken as a whole, are better pilots than golfers, 

in the air and stunt while the playing was in progress. This 
strategy helped distract the usual good playing of the hosts 
and gave most of the guests a better looking score card than 
otherwise might have been attained. Needless to say, the 
hosts took the honors on the eighteen holes — but, oh my!— 
how the guests did win out on the “nineteenth”, and the dinner 
that followed. The Aero Club is looking forward for more 
Golf Clubs to conquer (?). 

The Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh has just an- 
nounced its newly created Aeronautical Committee composed 
wholly of active members of the Aero Club who are in turn 
members of the Chamber of Commerce, as follows: — Col. 
Harry C. Fry, Jr., chairman; Raymond M. Marlier, vice- 
chairman; Harmer D. Denny, Jr., Harry W. Dunlap, Jr., 
E. S. Haymond, Thomas M. Jones III, Malcolm W. Leech. 
H. F. McCaffrey, C. L. Snowden, Jr., George Sutherland, 
William Thaw, and Ray A. Tucker. 

Col. Harry C. Fry, Jr., A.S., O.R.C. just recently returned 
from a two weeks’ flying trip over the entire Army Airways 


routes of the United States, and reported his interesting ex- 
periences at an Aero Club luncheon last week. 

Pittsburgh has sent thirty Reserve Officers to Langley Field, 
Virginia, for Summer training during the last four weeks, as 
a result of the keen interest that has been stimulated at the 
Rodgers Airdrome here, which is an Amy Reserve Field. 

The Gates Flying Circus assisted in the dedication, on 
July 4 and 5 of the Butler Park Aviation Field, South of 
McKeesport, Pa., and drew a tremendous crowd. The field 
is part of the facilities of this recreational park. 

The Mayer Aircraft Corp. of Bridgeville, Pa., through its 
manager, E. W. Cleveland, has just announced that they have 
been appointed agents for this section for the Waco. 

Denver Air Meet 

Announcement has recently been made of the National Mile 
High Air Meet to be held in Denver, Colo., at Lowry Field 
on Aug. 1, 2, and 3. The date of the meet coincides with 
Colorado’s fiftieth anniversary and every endeavor is being 
made by the Organizing Committee, Denver Colo., to make the 
event a marked success. There are twelve events scheduled 
for the meet including the “On To Denver” race. The pro- 
gram is as follows: 

(IRAKD SWEEPSTAKES PRIZE 

§750.00 Mile Hiph Sterling Silver Tic 
1 commercial airplane, which in Jud 
-irfomianec, judging from record ii 




Learn to Fly 

$100 — Including Solo 


1^0 bond required 
No charge for breakage 


76 Students Graduated in 1925 
Eight years without an accident 


Room and board near 
field at $10.00 per wee\. 




R BOOKLET 


Guaranteed Condition Airplanes, Ready for Immediate Fly- 
Away Delivery, at Prices Ranging from $650.00 to $1,750.00 

ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

OPERATORS OF ST. LOU1S-CHICAGO UNITED STATES AIR MAIL 

LAMBERT-ST. LOUIS FLYING FIELD, ANGLUM, MO. 
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THE CURTISS PULITZER RACING PLANES 
ARE EQUIPPED WITH 
OUR SHOCK ABSORBER CORD 


Pioneer! in the Manufacture of Elastic Cord for 
Shock Abtorberi in Ibis Country. 



Principle Producer! of Cord for Canadian and 
U. S. Governments durin ( the World War. 



Fall? Equipped for the Larfost Requirements or 


J. 

New 

W. WOOD ELASTIC WEB CO. 

STOUGHTON. MASS., U.S.A. 

ork Office— 4S E. 17th St.; Canada— 32 SL Peter St., Montreal 


DOPES 

PIGMENTED DOPES 

VARNISHES ENAMELS 

^TAN I N E* 

TITANINE, Inc. 

UNION, UNION COUNTY, N. J. 

Contractors to U. S. Government 
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he put in a considerable number of hours in the air refreshing 
reserve officers. He is generally regarded as an excellent 
pilot. 

Frank Winn, owner of WinmvoOd Beaeli, a swimming re- 
sort near Kansas City, recently presented each of the eight 
air mail pilots of the N.A.T., as well as the manager of 
operations, E. P. Lott and the Kansas City field manager, R.E. 
Pfennig, with season passes good for themselves and families. 
That not only means free and excellent swimming for the 
gentlemen of the air mail, but it means that Wayne G. Neville 
and Lawrence H. Garrison, two of the pilots, now can stop 
bothering your correspondent about finding them a place to 
fish, for the passes also are good for followers of Isaac Wnl- 

While on the subject of presentations, the writer is re- 
minded that the N.A.T. men did a most excellent job of 
presenting “on their own hook” recently. While your cor- 
respondent is too modest to state publicly who the recipient 
was (and he is not sure yet what it was all about) the fact 
remains that the men connected with the N.A.T. clubbed to- 
gether and purchased a very handsome Elgin watch, which 
was selected by Mrs. Garrison. The presentation was made 
in the air mail hangar at the field and so nearly took the 
new proud possessor “off his feet” that it led Pfennig to re- 
mark that it was the first time he ever had seen a newspaper 
man who couldn't talk. Whereupon the latter recovered 
enough to be able to mumble something about it having been 
the first time he ever had found himself in such a predicament. 
In any event, the engraved inscription inside the case is 
worth a great deal to the new owner of the timepiece and is 
something that he would not trade for Mr. J. Rockefeller’s 
well-known millions. 

Norton Field, Columbus, Ohio 

The Commercial rights on Norton Field have been taken 
over from the Rineliart-Whelau Co., Dayton, Ohio, by The 


At Tour Service 


Aero Supply Mfg. Co., 

Inc. 


Manufacturers and Distributors 
of 

Airplane Accessories 
and Supplies 


Call on us for anything. We -will help you. 


College Point, Long Island, New York. 


Columbus Flying Sendee, Inc., of which Capt. Leslie G. 
Mulzer, is manager and has complete charge of nil commercial 
activities at this field, this company is operating new Waco 
airplanes and has taken the agency for central Ohio. They 
invite all commercial pilots to laud at this field, which is 
located six miles East of Columbus on East Broad Street, and 
is the Government reserve field. Gasoline and oil facilities 
are available to all pilots clearing through this station, at- 
tendants always being in charge. The Columbus Aero Club 
is just completing their club house on the field. It is the 
best equipped club house in the world and is for visiting 
pilots. It is modem in every way. The Columbus Aero 
Club is going to have their opeuing on July 31. On this 
day, General Patrick will be in Columbus for the occasion. 
A cordial invitation is extended to all pilots to visit the field 
whenever they have the chance. 

The reserve officers here have been doing lots of flying dur- 
ing the last thirty days. 

White Plains, N. Y. 

This vicinity is seeing a lot of flying this season. A num- 
ber of planes are being operated and hundreds ol' passengers 
earned. 

John and Albert Hunter flew a beautiful 3-plnee Standard 
from St. Louis to Knollcrest Field, 1400 miles in 12 hr. flying 
time. This flight has not been noticed by the press as yet. 

A Waco nine is operating at Armour, nine miles from here. 

On West Drive of Valhalla Reservoir a good-looking Canuck 
is doing nicely, and at Knollcrest, Pilot Hunter and the West- 
chester Aerial Ditpateh are flying, educating and entertain- 
ing big crowds all day and are very busy on Sundays. A 
plane and pilot is always ready to go. Gasoline, oil, service, 
food, telephone, etc., available right at the field. We are 
easily reached via Bronx River Parkway, and all interested 
in flying arc invited by Pilot John Hunter and Westchester 
Aerial Dispatch to Visit or use the Knollcrest Field. 



What Do You Know 
About Airplanes ? 


A FEW years ago men had to learn 
about aircraft from personal, costly 
experience. They had no one to 
guide them — no one to point out mistakes 
when they were made — and therefore years 
were spent learning what takes months now. 
THOROUGH — PRACTICAL TRAINING 

Study Coune in Practical Aeronautics which has been 

y WRITE TODAY 

your life or are just beginning in the industry you owe it 

this training and our new and interesting free book. 
"Opportunities in the Airplane Industry.” 

American School of Aviation 

Dcpf. 827B-828B 

3601 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Chicago, III. 

By Otto Klein 

Major Musclt and Russell Mossman, who have been flying 
three planes from the 95th Street flying field, are at present 
putting on a big advertising campaign in connection with the 
“Southtown Economist”, a local newspaper. The paper is 
carrying large ads. and interesting stories of the fliers, and 
prints special coupons, exchangeable in full or in part for 
airplane rides. The fliers are also putting on special exhi- 
bitions on Saturday and Sunday afternoons, and with the 
assistance of Olive Wilcox, a daring young girl acrobat, who 
thrills the crowd by Iter wing walking and plane to plane 
changes, they do not fail to draw a big audience. They have 
carried a great number of passengers since starting the ad- 
vertising compaign, carrying fifty on a recent Sunday after- 

The Chicago Aeronautical Service had four machines out 
over the Fourth of July. One flew to Bensonville, two to 
Waukesha and one to Watscka, carrying passengers and 
doing exhibition work. The company also has a contract to 
map Oak Park, 111. 

Bob Speck has been doing a lot of flying lately from his 
field at Homewood. He recently flew over the “Loop” taking 
photographs. 

The Heath Airplane Company lias again brought out its 
“Humming Bird”, a trim looking light monoplane, designed 
by Clare Linstedt, Chief Engineer of the Heath Airplane 
Company. Ed. Heath flew the plane recently and with the 
exception of some minor adjustments it performed fine. The 
company has also purchased a clipped wing OX-5 Standard 
from Nieholas-Bcnzlcy, and expects to have the machine flown 
to Chicago within the next week or so. 

New England 

By Porter Adams 

The first week in July was a very busy one in aviation circles 
ill Boston, starting with the opening of the Boston-New York 
air line on July 1 and concluding with the lecture and show- 
ing of the North Pole flight films by Commander Byrd on 
July 7. 

The air mail celebration started with the arrival of the 
planes from Hartford at about 9 a. m. and the first one of 
the Colonial air transport machines' was brought in by Maj. 
Talbot O. Freeman carrying as passenger Governor John H. 
Trumbull of Connecticut. They were met at the Boston Air 
Port by W. Irving Bullard, president of Colonial Air Trans- 
port and Assistant-Secretary Warner of the Navy and others. 
The party then went to the Algonquin Club for breakfast as 
guests of Mr. Bullard and after an official reception at City 
Hall by the Mayor of Boston all were gnests at the luncheon 
given by the Boston Chamber of Commerce. As the hour of 
depni-turc drew near in the afternoon a large crowd gathered 
at the Boston Air Port and speeches were made by President 
Bullard of C.A.T., Governor Fuller of Massaehnsetts, Gover- 
nor Trumbull of Connecticut, Assistant Secretary Warner and 
others. Departure was made on scheduled time. 

On Monday, July 5, Lieut. Comdr. Richard E. Byrd, U.S.N., 
was the guest of the City of Boston in its celebration. He was 
escorted to Boston from liis country place at Barnstable, 
Mass., some forty miles away, by state police and was saluted 
and cheered continually along the route. At the Boston city 
line lie was met by Mayor Malcolm E. Nichols and a group 
of distinguished citizens and escorted to the Parkman Band- 
stand on Boston Common where he was joined by Aviation 
Pilot Floyd Bennett, who flew with him to the Pole, and Lieu- 
tenant Noville, flight engineer of the expedition. All three were 
loudly acclaimed and were presented with swords by the Mayor 
on behalf of the citizens of Boston. 

On Wednesday evening, July 7, Commander Byrd was again 
the guest of the city of Boston at a special dinner given by 
the Mayor at the Hotel Kenmore and attended by about one 
hundred specially invited guests. After the dinner he was the 
central figure in a parade to the Tremont Temple which con- 
sisted of several companies of blue jackets, the Navy band, 
and a procession of motor ears. At the Tremont Temple he 


delivered his lecture and showed his films before a large and 
very enthusiastic audience. 

During the Byrd dinner on July 7, Mayor Nichols an- 
nounced that he was going to ask the City Council to appro- 
priate ten thousand dollars at its next meeting to be used for 
the improvement of the runways and landing area at the 
Boston Air Port. At the last session of the legislature a bill 
was passed authorizing the city to make snelt an expenditure 
at the Air Port. 

Capt. H. N. Heison, commanding officer of the Boston Air 
Port, and Capt. C. W. Ford flew to Burlington, Vt., over 
the holiday to inspect the landing field there which was es- 
tablished a few years ago through the public spirit of its 
citizens. They returned to Boston on Monday, July 5. 


United States Air Forces 


R.O.T.C. Students at Kelly Field 

The twenty-five R.O.T.C. students, who arrived at Kelly 
Field on June 1, were assigned to the 8th and 90th Attack 
Squadrons for quarters and supplies, and began their train- 
ing as Air Service Reserve Officer students June 4. All 
are taking a very serious interest in the work assigned to 
them. They are efficient students in the general subjects 
which they arc being given by the Operations Officer of the 
R.O.T.C. Camp. The students were divided into two sections 
for all aerial training and garrison instructions. Two hours 
per day are given them in aerial observation, sketching and 
map readings; two hours to ground instruction and class 
work, fifteen minutes each day to physical exercises, one 
hour to Radio Code instruction, and the afternoons are mostly 
devoted to supervised athletics. 

Special Uniform For Flying Cadets 

The War Department lias approved a special uniform for 
flying cadets of the Army Air Service. The coat is olive 
drab cotton or wool ; will have a lapel collar of the type adopt- 
ed for enlisted men. The Air Service insignia will be em- 
broidered in silk on the left collar and the letters “U.S.” on 
the right collar. A brassard of midnight bine, between 3 and 
4 in. wide, with the Air Service insignia embroidered in gold 
and yellow will be worn on the sleeve. Trousers without cuffs 
will replace the usual breeches and there is authorized a field 
eap to be used while on flying duty. The warrant- officer’s 
belt without sabre slings will be worn and the olive drab 
shirt of adopted pattern with plain black fonr-in-hand tic. 
The Quartermaster General rvill prepare the necessary specifi- 
cations and recommend such changes in existing Army Regu- 
lations as may be required by this new uniform. 
Commander Klein Resigns from the Navy 

Comdr. Jacob II. Klein, Jr., former executive officer of the 
airship Shenandoah and later of the Los Angeles, and nr one 
time commanding officer of the Naval Air Station at Lake- 
burst, N. J., 1ms resigned from the Navy and his resignation 
has been accepted, effective July 15. 

At the time of his resignation, Commander Klein was on 
duty at the submarine school at New London, where he was 
detailed several months ago. 

Commander Klein has had a distinguished record in twenty 
yoars in the Navy. He entered the Naval Academy in 1903 
at the ago of 16 and specialized in torpedoes. 

He served first on the U.S.S. Preble, and, during the World 
War, was in command of the U.S.S. Smith. For his Avar ser- 
vices he received the Navy Cross and was decorated by the 
French Government Avith the Legion of Honor. He toox up 
aviation in 1923 and Avas assigned to Lakehurst for duty in 
connection Avith rigid airships. 

• Commander Klein Avas ordered to Germany to Avntch the 
completion of the construction of the ZR-3 — now the Los 
Angeles — and AA’as one of the American officers who made the 
historic flight in her across the Atlantic. 
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Fireworks Ignite Waco at 5,000 ft. 

Walter Williams and John Mackenzie have joined the Cater- 
pillar Club in rather spectacular fashion. They were putting 
ou a night fireworks display for the Fourth of July over 
Nashville, Tenn., when for some unaccounted reason the dis- 
play which was stored in the front cockpit became suddenly 
ignited. The two aviators were flying a Waco and were at 
an altitude of about 5,000 ft. when the accident took place. 
Mackenzie who was in the front seat had already set off 
a couple of the displays. When the fire occured he could 
not immediately work loose from the wires from which the 
displays were hung and ns a result he was badly burned before 
he was able to jump. Williams who was in the rear seat 
jumped almost immediately and was not burned. Both para- 
chutes opened normally and the men made safe landings. The 
plane itself traveled South at great speed appearing like a 
great flaming meteor and finally hurtled to the ground but, 
fortunately, hit no one. 

Grider Field, Fort Mill, S.C. 

Paul Thomasson, the Swallow agent, has sold two planes, 
one to himself with an OX engine and one to Albert Clark 
with a Super-Rhone engine. L. E. Shcaley and Clark made 
the trip back from Wichita with it. Clark, who is a beginner 
at the pastime, was so disappointed with his trip that he 
went out the next night after he got baek and drove his 
Cadillac into a stone wall. He said he couldn’t fly very well 
but he knew what an automobile could do. 

Visitors at the field recently include Cy Caldwell in a Travel 
Air, Jimmy Adams in a jenny, Lloyd Yost in a Waco, 
Douglas Darts in a Waco, and Captains Tillingliast and Kelly 
in a D.H. from McCook Field. All got over the hurdles 
safely. 

Elliott Springs lias sold his famous non-stalling parasol 
type biplane to Johnny Crowell. The consideration lias not 
lieen made public but rumor in aeronautical circles says there 
was consideration. Crowell flew it to Charlotte where he 


will add it to his fleet of Jennies and do passenger carrying, 
trans-Atlantic demonstrations and subterranean surveys with 
it. Mrs. Springs went up to the hangars for a ride and 
upon finding the stall vacant was nearly heartbroken at the 
loss of her pet. But she quickly dried her tears and im- 
mediately ordered a new Waco from Lloyd Yost. Yost flew 
the Waco down from Troy last week and delivered it to her, 
complete with vanity case. 

Paul Thomasson made a trip to Morehead City in his 
Swallow recently. Paul’s story is good as yet lie has received 
no confirmation from the ground so his decoration is withheld. 
Paul landed on the National Guard rifle range there and says 
it is a very good field as long as the soldiers aren’t using it. 

Ames, Iowa, News 

Joe Gebraclit who for fifteen years has operated a chain of 
theaters at Ames, and who was a Marine Corps flier during 
the War, and his brother Wilford, also a pilot, have organ- 
ized the Gebracht Aeronautical Corp. 

An airport from which the Gebracht Company will operate 
and which will be available also as practically an Ames air- 
port, has been leased from the Ames Canning Company, one 
mile East of Ames on the Lincoln and Jefferson highways. 
Area now available is 150 acres. On this, an all-steel T- 
shaped hangar, the front part 20 by 50 ft., and the rear 
part 16 by 20 ft., has been constructed. Other hangars to 
accommodate planes that it is planned to add later are pro- 
jected. Part of the area is to be reserved for parking space 
and picnics. Regulation markers are to be placed on the 
field, with wind sock, ground wind speed indicator, and other 
devices. 

Gebracht has purchased a Travel Air custom made cabin 
plane which carries four people in the cabin besides the pilot. 

The plane was flown from Wichita, Kansas, to Ames, Iowa, 
a distance of 500 miles, in 4 hr. 22 min., by Walter Beech, 
president of Travel Air. In spite of rain and hail storms, 
the plane behaved perfectly. 


“ L ’ AfiRON AUTIQUE ” 

The leading French paper 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 

55, quai des Grands- Augustins (6°) 
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Super Rhone 
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Bring Your Own Parachute to School 

The War Department has requested the Navy Department 
that the officers of the Navy and Marine Coips, who are to 
attend the Army Air Service Tactical School at Langley Field, 
Va., during the school year 1926-27, bring their own para- 
chutes when they report for duty as students. This is desired in 
order that there may be no interruption in the training due 
to lack of parachutes. 

Third Attack Group to Move to Galveston, Texas 

The War Department has authorized the thransfer of the 
3rd Attack Group of the Army Air Service from its present 
station at Kelly Field, San Antonio, Texas, to Fort Crockett, 
near Galveston, Texas. This transfer has been found neces- 
sary in order to relievo congestion at Kelly Field where the 
Air Service Advanced Flying School is located. The change 
m station will also permit of more effective training of the 
3rd Attack Group in air tactics aud in cooperation with other- 
branches of the service. The nature of the terrain in the 
vicinity of Galveston offers excellent opportunity for ma- 
chine gun and bombing practice. Each plane of the Attack 
Group is equipped with six machine guns and a number of 
light bombs. The movement of the planes and many of 
the officers and enlisted men will be made by air; the re- 
mainder of the personnel will be transported by rail to Gal- 


Fort Crockett is now occupied by the skeletonized 3rd 
Battalion, 13th Coast Artillery (2 officers, 28 men), and small 
detachments ot the Medical, Finance, Ordnance and Quarter- 
master branches of the Army. 

The Third Attack Group is preparing to move to Fort 
Crockett and twelve men have been sent there by aerial trans- 

Maj. Frank D. Lackland, formerly- in command of the San 
Antonio Air Intermediate Depot, Duncan Field, Texas, re- 



A ctivity at twilight at Marine Corps Headquarters. Sesqui-Cenlennial, 
'Philadelphia 

ported for duty- at Kelly Field on June 25th and assumed 
command of tlie 3rd Attack Group. He is much pleased 
and interested in his new command and promises great things 
for the Attack Group and the development of attack aviation. 

Army Air Orders 

First Lieut. Ivan G. Moorman, A.S., A.S. Eng. Sell., Mc- 
Cook Field, relieved from present assignment, and will report 
to Com. Off. 

Capt. Carl C. Terry, Ord. Dept., detailed in A.S. Captain 
Terry is relieved from assignment and duty, Washington, and 
will proceed to Brooks Field, reporting to Com. A.S. Prim. 
Fly. Sch. 

Sec. Lieut. Joseph Gerard Hopkins, A.S. Res., Brooklyn, 
to active duty Selfridge Field, reverting to inactive status 
Jan. 4. 

Maj. Harvey B. S. Burwell, A.S., Kelly Field, to Cook 
Field. 
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Perry - Austen 

COMMERCIAL 

Acetate HADCC Clear 

Nitrate mJ\3* £ll3 Pigmented 


tirely new development. AU Colors. 

Perry • Austen Mfg. Co. - Staten Island • N. Y. 


Travel Air 

AIRPLANES 


GEO. A. WIES, INC. 


Seamless Steel Tubing 

ROUND, STREAMLINE, ETC. 

STRAIGHT CARBON 
NICKEL STEEL 
CHROME MOLYBDENUM 

SUMMERILL TUBING COMPANY 

BRIDGEPORT, MONTG. CO. (Philadelphia District) PA 


The Alexander Eaglerock 

“Everyone is admiring my Eaglerock— had best day at 
my field Sunday— week end receipts $300— carried and 
made over 50 converts to aviation and the Eaglerock”— 
Capt. J. A. Yonge, dealer, Gary, Ind. 

PRICE $2475 — DENVER FIELD 


i Tolth Alexander Industries 
l. ALEXANDER INDUSTRIES B 
DENVER, COLO. 


See. Lieut. Clinton William Davies, A.S. Res., Selfridge 
Field, to active duty with the first pursuit group, that station, 
reverting to inactive status Jan. 6. 

Sec. Lieut. John W. Black, A.S., Kelly Field, to Fort Sam 

Marine Corps Air Orders 

Lieut. Col. T. C. Turner det. M.B., Quantico, to A.S. Tact. 
Sch., Langley Field. 

Capt. R. J. Mitchell det. Headquarters Marine Corps, to 
A.S. Tact. Sch., Langley Field. 

First Lieut. P. R. Cowley det. M.B., N.A.S., Pensacola 
to Rec. Dist., St. Louis, Mo. 

First Lieut. W. G. Farrell det. Headquarters Marine Corps, 
to A.S. Tact. Sch., Langley Field. 

Navy Air Orders 

Lieut, (jg) George L. Richard dot. Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola, 
to Aircf. Sqdns., Sctg. Fit. 

Ens. Paul Graf det. Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola, to U.S.S. West 
Virginia. 

Lieut. John D. Alvis det. Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola, to Aircf. 
Sqdns., Battle Fit. 

Licnt. Robert W. Bockius det. Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola, to 
Aircf. Sqdns., Sctg. Fit. 

Lieut. Robert P. Cunningham det. Nav. Acad., to Nav. A. 
Sta., Pensacola, for temp. duty. 

Lieut. John F. Gillon det. Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola, to Aircf. 
Sqdns., Battle Fit. 

Lieut. Larue C. Lawbaugh det. Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola, to 
Aircf. Sqdns., Sctg. Fit. 

Lieut. Harold M. Martin det. Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola, to 
Aircf. Sqdns., Battle Fit. 

Lieut. Spencer H. Warner det. Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola, to 
Aircf. Sqdns., Battle Fit. 

Lieut, (jg) Herbert C. Beliner det. Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola, 
to Airef. Sqdns., Battle Fit. 

Lieut, (jg) Walter F. Boone det. Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola, to 
Aircf. Sqdns., Battle Fit. 

Lieut, (jg) Harry A. Brandcnburger det. Nav A. Sta., Pen- 
sacola, to Aircf. Sqdns., Battle Fit. 

Ens. Laurence E. Hurd det. Nav. Acad., to Lehigh Univ., 
Bethlehem. 

Lieut, (jg) Francie J. McKenna det. Nav. A. Sta., Pensa- 
cola, to Aircf. Sqdns., Sctg. Fit. 

Lieuts. (jg) Leo P. Pawlikowski, Dewey G. Porter, Richard 
S. Waggencr, and Homer N. Wilkinson det- Nav. A. Sta., 
Pensacola, to Airef. Sqdns., Battle Fit. 

Ens. James R. Andrews det. N. Train. Sta., Hampton Roads, 
to Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola. 

Ens. John B. Moss, Edward Rembert, George A. T. Wash- 
bum, and Thomas B. Williamson det. Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola, 
to Aircf. Sqdns., Sctg. Fit. 

Ens. William T. liassienr, William H. Roddington, Aaron 
P. Storrs, 3rd, and Frank T. Ward det. Nav. A. Sta., Pensa- 
cola, to Aircf. Sqdns., Battle Fit. 

Lieut. Tyler W. Spear det. Nav. A. Sta., Lakehurst to Nav. 
Sta., Guam. 

Lieut. Charles N. Liqued det. Bu. Aero, to await orders, 
Washington. 

Ch. Bosn. George F. Kahle det. Aircf. Sqdns., Battle Fit., 
to Nav. A. Sta., Hampton Roads. 

Bosn. Anthony Feher det. Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola, to Nav. 

A. Sta., Hampton Roads. 

Lieut. Thomas P. Jeter det. Bu. Aero., to Army A. Serv. 
Field, Dayton. 

Lieut, (jg) William R. Cook det. Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola, 
to U.S.S. Barker. 

Ens. Stewart Lindsay det. U.S.S. Coghlan to temp, duty 
Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola. 

Ens. Frederick K. McElroy det. U.S.S. Flnsser.to temp, 
duty Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola. 

Lieut. Comdr. William Masek det. Utility Plane Div. 2, to 
command Sctg. Plane, Sqdn. 1, Aircf. Sqdns., Sctg. Fit. 
Uncompleted orders May 24, relating to Lique. Frederick 

B. Kauffman, revoked. Lieutenant Kauffman to temp, duty 
Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola. 
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What better shows the 

Character and Value 

of a publication than 

The Frequency with which it is 
Quoted in Other Publications 


Automotive Abstracts of June 20th, 1926, in its department “Aero- 
nautics”, abstracts 27 items from 1 1 American and foreign aircraft and 
automotive publications. Of these 27 abstracts, AVIATION is 
represented by 12. Four other American aeronautical publications 
are represented by a total of 5 abstracts. 

The publications quoted and the number of items from each a 
below : 

AVIATION 12 

Aero Digest 2 

U. S. Air Services 
Slipstream 

National Aeronautic Assn. Review 1 

Journal of the Society of Automotive 


e given 


Mechanical Engineer 
The Aeroplane (England) 
Flight (England) 
Flugwoche (Germany) 
Zeitschrift (Germany) 


AVIATION, Since 1916, the Most Widely Quoted Aeronautic Publication. 


In weekly issues AVIATION not only gives Airmen what interests 
them, but gives it first, gives it accurately and in greater quantity. 
AVIATION gives greater value — 52 issues for $4.00 in the United 
States — more than four times the amount of interesting and current air 
news than is possible by monthly issues. 

A Word to the A irrvise is Sufficient: 

Subscribe to AVIATION now and keep currently informed during 
the period of greatest peacetime aeronautic expansion — military and 
civil — in the history of flight. 

Use the convenient coupon 


e regular copies of AVIATION. 
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= ANNOUNCING = 

The New Woodson Mail and Sport Plane. 



Woodson Sport fitted with Wright E-4. 


Carries a pay load of 800 pounds and seats 5 passengers. 

A change can be made to any of the following motors in 45 minutes: 
Salmson, Ilisso, Wright J-4, Curtiss K or C-6, OX-5 or Liberty six. The power 
plant comes off as one unit, with radiator, oil tank, etc., attached to the mount. 



WOODSON ENGINEERING COMPANY 


BRYAN, OHIO 



The Ireland 

METEOR 

SO* MORE PAYLOAD 

Four-place OX-5 motor 

High speed, 98 m.p.h. Landing speed, 40 m.p.h. 
Axle-less landing gear 
Steerable tail-skid 
Front seat controls 
Stabilizer adjustable in flight 
Sloping core shuttered radiator 
Ample control at stalling speed 
All steel rigid fuselage 

PRICE — $3500 

IRELAND AIRCRAFT, INC. 

GARDEN CITY, L. I., N. Y. 
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THE 

Advance Aircraft 

Co. 

LARGEST PRODUCERS OF COM- 
MERCIAL AIRCRAFT IN AMERICA 
ANNOUNCE 


PRICE REDUCTION 

ON THE IMPROVED 

WACO-9 

THREE-SEATER 

$2250. 

AT TROY, OHIO 


More WACO’S are now in service for profit 
and pleasure than all other planes 
now in production in America. 

THE PERFORMANCE MADE THE DEMAND 

Write for Details 

THE ADVANCE AIRCRAFT COMPANY 

TROY, OHIO 
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Aircraft Year Book 

19 2 6 

(Eighth of the Series) 

Story of World Aviation 

300 Pages Text — 50 Pages Illustrations — 50 Pages Design — Trade Index 


Interesting Facts and Figures Will Be Found in The Aircraft Year Book on 

REVIEW OF AERONAUTICS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
AVIATION IN COMMERCE AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 
AIR TRANSPORT— MAILS. EXPRESS, PASSENGERS 
CHRONOLOGY OF AERONAUTICAL EVENTS 
AMERICAN AND WORLD AIR RECORDS 
AIRCRAFT IN EXPLORATION 
AERONAUTICAL EDUCATION 
TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS 
AIRPORTS AND AIRWAYS 
AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
AMERICA'S AIRSHIPS 
TRADE INDEX 

The AIRCRAFT YEAR BOOKS are Indispensable for Reference. 
Published By 

AERONAUTICAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, OF AMERICA, Inc. 


There are a few remaining copies of six editions of the Aircraft Year Book (1919- 
1920-1921-1922-1924-1925) which will be furnished with orders for the current issue 
at $2.25 per volume, or $ 1 0.00 for the six volumes, postpaid. If all seven issues are 
ordered the price is $15.00 postpaid. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

10 CENTS A WORD. MINIMUM CHARGE $2.50. PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

ADDRESS REPLIES TO BOX NUMBERS. CARE AVIATION. 225 FOURTH AVE- NEW YORK. 
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r WHERE TO PROCURE EQUIPMENT AND SERVICE'S ^ 


Air Speed Indicator 

PIONEER. INSTRUMENT COMPANY 

MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY BROOKLYN NEW YORK 

WASHINGTON^ PARIS ^ s'musTmKT 

Reliable Aeroplanes and Material Priced to Sell: 

ALL MATERIAL SOLD IS GUARANTEED 

J. L. SCHROEDER * **6900 Washington Ave. 

HOUSTON, TEXAS P. 0. Box 380. 

0X5 water pump assemblies, $6,00. Exhaust manifold, each 
side $3.50. Crank case, lower half, $22.00, valve intake 30c. 

NICHOLAS-BEAZLEY AIRPLANE CO. 
Marshall, Missouri. 

AIRCRAFT SUPPLIES 

* moto^r^* 

MONUMENTAL AIRCRAFT, INC. 

1030 N. Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 

CHICAGO AERONAUTICAL SERVICE] 

New 

— LIBERTY MOTORS — 

WITH ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 
WRITE OR WIRE FOR PRICES. 
JOHNSON MOTOR PRODUCTS, Inc. 
518 West 57 St„ New York. 


Added facilities 

NEW YORK OFFICE 

475 FIFTH AVENUE— SUITE i8n 
Telephone— Caledonia 3506 

HUFF DALAND AIRPLANES, INC. 

BRISTOL. PA. 

Air Spec. 10225D 

SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING 

Complete Warehouse Stock 
for Iihmediate Shipment in any Quantity. 

SERVICE STEEL CO. dmmwSi 

AIRPLANE SERVICE 

-10 c s SOUTHERN AIRWAYS INC.^ ^ 

DECATUR AIRCRAFT COMPANY 

DECATUR, ILLINOIS. 

New and Used Ships lor Sale 
Pails for JN4D-JN4C or Standard J1 Ships 
OX5-OXX6-Hisso or Liberty Motors 
Complete Flying Coarse— $150.00 

C. Fayette Taylor, M. E. 

Consulting Mechanical Engineer 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Specialist in Aeronautical Engines and Marine Engines 

THE DETROIT AERO MOTORS CO. 

10331 CHARLEVOIX AVE. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

One Falcon Rolls Royce 264 H.P., 12 cylinder, 
$600.00. 

OX5 's new and used. Anzani Motors. 

YACKEY TRANSPORT 

Liberty 12 motor. Landing speed is 32 miles per hoar, 

high speed 125 m.p.h.; useful load 2400; ceiling with load 
22,000 ft., duralumin construction throughout. Best per- 
forming ship ever known. Price $7,500.00. 

YackeyAircraftCo., Yackey’sCheckerboardAirplane Field 

(Suburb o/ Chicago) 

The Aircraft Service Directory 

Brings You Into W eefflp 
Contact With 

The Entire Aeronautical Industry 


When Writing to Advertisers , Please Mention AVIATION 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 

! CONTINUED 

DEVELOPED 
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HASKELITE PLYWOOD 

Only Plywood made to pass strict Grade “A” 
Navy Specifications. 

Can be furnished in any size or thickness. 
HASKELITE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
133 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 

H 




EVERYTHING FOR THE AIRPLANE 

Send lor Our Catalogue 

^ LARGEST AI^RPLANB^ SUPPLY HOUSE 77^ THE WEST ^ 
A money^actc^piorantoo^on ‘REQUIREMENTS. 

CRAWFORD AIRPLANE COMPANY 
350 WASHINGTON BLVD. VENICE, CALIFORNIA 


LUDINGTON EXHIBITION COMPANY 

Passenger Flying | Agents I Spares of All Kinds 

v“lin- ! wTco Aerial T™i’se™S 

Aerial Photography 1 NINE 1 Exhibition Hying 

OSes; Atlantic Bldg. Flying from Pine Valley Field 

PHILADELPHIA PINE VALLEY. N. J. 

$100.00 LEARN TO FLY $100.00 

iH , . ig 

compjoTe 

SHANNON & WERT BROS. AVIATION CO. Parsons. Kansas. 

Daniel Guggenheim School of Aeronautics 

Courses in Aeronautical Engineering and In- 
dustrial Aviation. For particulars apply to the 
Dean of the College of Engineering, 

N. Y. University, University Heights, New York, N. T. 

ALLEN E. PECK 
patent and trade-mark law 

635 F*Strset Washington, D. C. 

TRAVEL AIR Airplanes 

GEO. A. WIES, INC. 

MINEOLA, NEW YORK 

Hangar, Curtiss Field. Office, 250 Jackson Avenue 

LE RHONE 80 & 120 H. P. ENGINES 

and complete line spares for same. 

Write for Prices. 

TIPS & SMITH, INC. 

P.O. BOX NO. 153 HOUSTON, TEXAS. 

JN-4D's, $750.00 and up. Comet OX-5. $2,000.00. 
K-6 Oriole, metal prop.. $1,250.00. Comet K-6. 
$3,750.00. S.V.A., $1,750.00. Special OX-5 
sport plane. $1,500.00. Special Hisso Sport Plane, 
$1,250.00. 

Ireland Aircraft, Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 

THE AEROPLANE 
175, Piccadilly, London. W.l, England 
Charles Grey. Editor 

Subscription Rates for U.S.A. 1 year — $8.50 

PARAGON PROPELLERS 

BETTER THAN EVER 
Paragon Engineers, Inc. 

Baltimore, Maryland 

BERLING D-81 Booster Equipment 

pMlnt” ^n E *^V„°a IS 

^Prepaid' for coh with ordsr. ^ g ^ ^ delivery. 

Kreider-Reisner Aircraft Co., Inc. Hagerstown, Md. 

The Aircraft Inspectors Handbook 
By MCM1NN1ES 

A valuable volume for the trade and those wishing to 
prepare and secure civil service positions under Air Com- 

Nhieteen twenty-six price Two Dollars postpaid. 

THE MCMINNIES CO., BLUE ASH, OHIO 
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FOR PURSUIT FIGHTING 

WITH THE 440 H.P. CURTISS D-12 MOTOR 


The Curtiss “Hawk” Series 

FOR PURSUIT TRAINING 

WITH THE 180 H.P. WRIGHT MOTOR 


The Curtiss Hawk pursuit aeroplane is now available to the Army Air Service as an 
advanced training machine, with the 180 H.P. Wright E-2 motor substituted for the regular 
440 H.P. Curtiss D-12 motor. Except for this power-plant change, the entire ship is identical 
with the regular P-l “Hawk”. 

This new combination, which is known as the AT-4, has resulted in a machine that is 
peculiarly well-fitted for advanced training purposes. 

ECONOMY: The installation of a 180 H.P. motor, quantities of which are in stock, make 
possible substantial reductions in initial and operating costs. 

SERVICEABILITY : Several years of service development on the “Hawk” series by the 

Service Personnel and Curtiss Engineers have resulted in a machine 
that approaches perfection in its care and maintenance. 

The AT-4 incorporates all of these improvements and is a type already familiar to the 
Service. 

PERFORMANCE: The AT-4 has a high speed in excess of 130 m.p.h., a ceiling of over 
15,000 feet with manoeuverability similar to the P-l, acknowledged the 
most manoeuverable ship in the world. 

But the AT-4 is more than a training plane. The entire power-plant can be detached by 
the removal of four taper pins, and a regular D-12 power-plant substituted. Thus, in time of 
emergency, the AT-4 can be instantly converted into a standard P-l “Hawk”, ready to take 
its place in our first line of national defense. 

The Navy advanced training problem can be similarly solved by the use of the 200 H.P. 
Wright J-5 motor in the Navy type of the “Hawk” seaplane. 


THE CURTISS AEROPLANE 

CLINTON AVE. 


AND MOTOR CO., INC. 

GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 




